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I DISCOVER THE OLD TESTAMENT 

BY ANNA BRANSON HILL YARD 



The Shunammite Woman started it. In a conversa- 
tion on faith-healing some one referred to her, and I, 
who have a passion for looking up things, went straight 
to my Bible. I found her story in the fourth chapter of 
Second Kings, a tale as perfect of its type as any one of 
those half-dozen masterpieces that one counts on finding 
in every collection of the World's Best Short Stories. 

The prophet Elisha stopped often at the house of the 
Shunammite Woman on his itinerant ministry, so she set 
aside a room for him, with "a bed, and a table, and a stool, 
and a candlestick," and bade him welcome there. Elisha 
wanted to do something for her in return, but she would 
ask nothing; so, finding that she had no child and her hus- 
band was old, he promised her that she should bear a son. 
"Nay, my lord, thou man of God, do not lie unto thine 
handmaid," she said, as incredulous as Sarah over the prom- 
ised motherhood. 

The child was born in due season, grew up, and "it fell 
on a day that he went out to his father, to the reapers. And 
he said unto his father, My head, my head. And he said to 
a lad, Carry him to his mother. And when he had taken 
him, and brought him to his mother, he sat on her knees 
until noon, and then died. And she went up, and laid him 
on the bed of the man of God, and shut the door upon him, 
and went out. And she called to her husband and said, 
Send me, I pray thee, one of the young men, and one of 
the asses, that I may run to the man of God and come again. 
. . . And she said to her servant, Drive, and go for- 
ward ; slack not thy riding for me except I bid thee. . 
And when she came to the man of God ... she caught 
him by the feet . . . Then she said, Did I desire a son 
of my lord ? did I not say, Do not deceive me?" 
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The prophet went back with her to the house, and 
"behold, the child was dead, and laid upon his bed. He 
went in therefore, and shut the door upon them twain, and 
prayed unto the Lord. And he went up, and lay upon the 
child, and put his mouth upon his mouth, and his eyes upon 
his eyes, and his hands upon his hands'; and he stretched 
himself upon the child; and the flesh of the child waxed 
warm . . . and the child opened his eyes." Then he 
summoned the mother and said, "Take up thy son. Then 
she went in, and fell at his feet, and bowed herself to the 
ground, and took up her son, and went out." 

As I read, my throat began to ache, and there chased 
through my veins the little chills that are the tribute of 
the subconscious self to literary super-excellence. You 
must read the whole story, unparaphrased and without 
omissions, to get the full effect. It was the marking of an 
epoch for me, my delight in the sheer technique of the tale. 
I had heard, of course, that the Old Testament was a library 
in itself of history, fiction, poetry and folk-lore ; I had read 
that many wise men had declared that if they could have 
but one book, that book would be the Bible; but I had 
judged both these statements to be inspired more by piety 
than by literary discrimination, and consequently I had read 
little in the Old Testament except for religious purposes, 
and those purposes led me to the Psalms and the later chap- 
ters of Isaiah to the practical exclusion of other writings. 

Now, however, with all the zest that editors assure us 
inspires them on the discovery of a new star in the literary 
firmament (What a fine phrase that is! Almost Biblical in 
its antiquity), I thumbed the thin, resistant pages of my 
Bible, eager to come upon other tales as good. I found 
Jezebel, whose painted face long ago captured the imagina- 
tion of mankind; Jepthah's daughter, pitifully mourning 
her virginity; Ruth, gleaning for Boaz, and speaking her 
immortal "Whither thou goest, I will go," to Naomi. And 
here I stopped to marvel that those words, even in this day 
of feminism rampant the words a woman gladly swears to 
her lover, should in that far-off time have been spoken by 
a widow to her mother-in-law, between whom it is matter 
of common expectation to find but little love. Who, I won- 
dered, were the first lovers to seize upon their beauty and 
appropriate it? 

Other famous personages were there: Samson and 
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Delilah, Isaac and Rcbekah, Jacob and Rachel, David and 
Jonathan, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, Jonah and 
the Whale. They range themselves inevitably two by two, 
according to the Noachian precedent. I was one of those 
lucky children, who, with shining morning faces, went reg- 
ularly to Sunday-School from infancy to early womanhood, 
and these stories were taught me there on the uncompro- 
mising terms of verbal inspiration and Presbyterian in- 
errancy. My adult self can only rejoice that the heter- 
odoxies of the Briggs trial have become the intellectual 
orthodoxies of these days; and that the measure of salva- 
tion is no longer the measure of one's belief in the magic 
strength of long hair, and suspended piscine digestion. 

But not all the stories I found were old friends: I made 
new and startling acquaintances which led me to the con- 
clusion that the Devil would have absolutely no difficulty 
in quoting Scripture to support his own Satanic ends. I 
began to see why the Roman Catholic Church discourages 
indiscriminate Bible reading. 

In our Sunday-School prizes used to be awarded to the 
scholars who read the Bible from cover to cover. I never 
won one, so I cannot judge from experience of the feelings 
of adolescent boys and girls who read lustily through not 
only the long and dreary regulations for the ritual of sac- 
rifice, the genealogies impossible of pronunciation, and the 
blood-stained histories of tribal feuds; but also through a 
ritual of sexual purification that is plainer spoken than any 
non-medical book on venereal diseases, through tales of 
lust, adultery, rape and sodomism couched in terms of al- 
most animal simplicity. My acquaintance with English 
and Continental literature, while not descending to noisome 
depths, is yet not limited to the jeune fille story; but never 
have I seen in any novel, play or essay dealing with the 
amorous nature of man such uncompromising realism as I 
have found in the narratives of the Old Testament. Take 
the circumstantial account of the rape of Tamar in Second 
Samuel ; or the death of the Levite's concubine in Judges. 
For a parallel in horror to the latter tale you will have to 
go to the Report on the Belgian Atrocities. 

I am told that it is not unusual for boys in certain stages 
of puberty to read the long sequence of lustful stories that 
they find in the Old Testament. It is not possible to sup- 
pose that such reading has anything but a pernicious in- 
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fluence on their imaginations, especially as they find it in 
a book which they are taught to reverence and which they 
are accustomed to hear exalted for its moral teachings. It 
is quite true that almost every one of these tales is followed 
by the account of the revenge taken upon the criminal, 
either by God or by some blood relative; but the revenges 
themselves are none too highly moral in tone. The justice 
meted out to Ammon, who assaulted Tamar, was a combina- 
tion of lynch law and fratricide, plus violation of hos- 
pitality: it rather suggests the murder of Rasputin. The 
loss of David's first son by Bathsheba in infancy, after the 
classic tale of the killing of Uriah, cannot be considered a 
very terrible punishment for the double crime of adultery 
and murder, especially as David, who already had six sons, 
showed a most reprehensible cheerfulness immediately after 
the occurrence. 

Henry Drummond is said to have received many letters 
from men and women whose faith found its stumbling- 
block in the Old Testament, "its discrepancies, its rigorous 
laws, its pitiless tempers, its open treatment of sexual ques- 
tions, the atrocities which are narrated by its histories and 
sanctioned by its laws." What Henry Drummond did to 
remove that stumbling-block I do not know; but for the 
present generation the way seems to me to be made clear 
by the application of the standards and methods of literary 
and historical criticism to the books of the Bible. With 
their help one gets a clearer idea of the primitive morality 
and the primitive ideas of God which prevailed in those 
days; and gets rid of the false supposition that from the 
legendary moment when Moses came down from the Mount 
bearing the two tables of stones, the ancient Hebrews lived 
under a moral dispensation equal to that evolved through 
thirty-five subsequent centuries. 

The books upon the subject, most of them written dur- 
ing the past fifty years, are a joy to a disputatious and ad- 
venturing mind. Pioneer work was done in the last years 
of the eighteenth century by Jean Astruc, a French physi- 
cian, who launched the theory that the compiler of Genesis 
used two earlier documents, in one of which God was 
spoken of as Jehovah, in the other as Elohim. From a 
French prison during the Revolution Thomas Paine sent 
forth The Age of Reason, which was the first book to chal- 
lenge the verbal inspiration of the Bible in a form which 
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reached the masses of the people. He and his publishers 
were severely persecuted, socially and legally; and his name 
is still anathema maranatha to the uninstructed orthodox, 
who apparently do not know that practically all Biblical 
scholars of academic standing have given up the theory of 
verbal inspiration, and are applying to their study of the 
Bible the accepted standards of literary and historical criti- 
cism. ( Let any one who doubts this statement look up the 
matter in that stronghold of conservative learning, the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, noting the references there made to 
the Encyclopedia Biblica.) "How shall they learn with- 
out a preacher?" It would seem a heavy score against 
the intelligence of the Christian ministry that it has left its 
congregations uninstructed in the history of the composi- 
tion of the Bible, and therefore an easy prey to the ridicule 
of the sctptic. 

Historical criticism, bitterly as it has been assailed, is 
the salvation of the Old Testament as a religious book. 
Only as the record of the progressive evolution of the idea 
of God among a primitive but deeply religious people, can 
the God of the Old Testament be related to the God of 
Jesus Christ and the Christian Church today. You cannot 
get away from the plain facts of the narrative: the early 
Hebrews, up to the time of Hosea at least, believed that 
their Jehovah was but the best of many gods, jealous of 
other gods, stern and revengeful, exacting an eye for an eye, 
and under no obligations to play fair with any people but 
the Hebrews. 

Moreover, if we are to take the morality of the Old 
Testament as inspired of God for our edification, as the 
orthodox have so emphatically insisted is the case, we shall 
not always be edified. Take, for instance, the behaviour 
of Abraham when he went into Egypt. He passed Sarah 
his wife off as his sister, for fear he might be killed if 
Pharaoh was pleased with her, and accepted lavish gifts 
from him in return for property rights in the pseudo-sister. 
Whereupon the Lord "plagued Pharaoh (who had acted 
obviously in all innocence) and his house with many 
plagues because of Sarah, Abraham's wife." Very justly 
Pharaoh remarked to Abraham, "Why didst thou not tell 
me she was thy wife? Why saidst thou, She is my sister? 
. . . now, therefore, behold thy wife, take her and go 
thy way . . . and they sent him away, and his wife, 
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and all that he had." Mind you, he goes off, he who had 
come to Egypt driven by famine, "very rich in cattle, in 
silver, and in gold," the profits of the prostitution of his 
wife; and when he comes to his altar at Bethel he calls 
upon the name of the Lord, and the Lord, his confederate 
in this spoiling of the Egyptians, has not the tiniest word 
of reproof for him 1 

Moses, the exalted leader of the nation, the law-giver, 
the mouthpiece of the Lord, is credited with super-Prussian 
standards of waging war. In Numbers 31 he sends out his 
captains, at the instance of the Lord, to fight the Midianites. 
After waging a bloody war of extermination, "they brought 
the captives and the prey, and the spoil unto Moses . . . 
and Moses was wroth with the officers of the host . . . 
and Moses said unto them, Have ye saved all the women 
alive? Behold these caused the children of Israel 
. . . to commit trespass against the Lord . . . 
and there was a plague among the congregation of the 
Lord. Now, therefore, kill every male among the little 
ones and kill every woman that hath known a man by lying 
with him. But all the women children, that have not known 
a man by lying with him, keep alive for yourselves." Later 
on in the chapter, "The Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Take the sum of the prey that was taken, both of man and 
of beast . . . and divide the prey into two parts 
. . . and levy a tribute unto the Lord . . . one 
soul in five hundred, both of the persons, and of the beeves, 
and of the asses, and of the sheep." The number of the 
virgins so disposed of is given as thirty-two thousand, which 
is probably a lustful exaggeration. 

In Second Kings is told the story of the infamous po- 
grom carried out by Jehu, at the instance of Jehovah, upon 
the children of Ahab. Treachery and blood soil every in- 
cident of it, yet "the Lord said unto Jehu, Because thou 
hast done well in executing that which is right in mine eyes, 
and hast done unto the house of Ahab according to all that 
was in mine heart, thy children of the fourth generation 
shall sit on the throne of Israel." 

It is customary to refer this horrible punishment visited 
upon the seed of Ahab to the murder of Naboth, who was 
stoned to death on a charge of blasphemy, trumped up by 
Ahab's wife, Jezebel, in order that her husband might get 
possession of Naboth's vineyard. If that was the true cause, 
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it appears, from a comparison of the punishment meted out 
to David for the murder of Uriah, that a vineyard was of 
very much more importance in the eyes of the Lord than 
a woman. 

When Jehu was commissioned to exterminate the clan 
Ahab no specific mention was made of Naboth, but the 
reason given was the avenging of "the blood of my servants 
and prophets," whose shedding was attributed to Jezebel. 
But it was presumably to offset the slaughter of these 
prophets that Elijah and his followers killed all the priests 
of Baal. A very important point must be considered here. 
When the Israelites conquered Canaan they took over the 
shrines of the natives (witness a delightful story in Judges 
17 and 18), and also some of their modes of worship. The 
gods of the Canaanites were called baals, or lords of the 
land ; and it naturally came to pass that the title Baal was 
applied to Jehovah, and that he was worshipped quite as 
sincerely under the one name as under the other. The 
Canaanitish influence undoubtedly strengthened the or- 
giastic character of the worship of Jehovah, retarding the 
development of religious ideals, and therefore came under 
the ban of the more spiritually-minded of the people; but 
what is denounced by the writers of the historical books was 
not a distinct, heathenish cult: it was rather the popular, 
ritualistic form of the national religion. Perhaps it is not 
an entirely unfair comparison to recall the fashion in which 
the pioneers of the Protestant Church condemned Cath- 
olicism as idolatry, and personified it as the Scarlet Woman. 

Ahab's punishment, therefore, was for being wrong in 
the form in which he chose to worship Jehovah, a form cer- 
tainly very gross and licentious, but still one which was not 
below the average of the religious customs of the day. His 
savagery in support of his chosen ritual had been fought 
with equal savagery by Elijah : The brutal character of 
the punishment is the more amazing when one reads, im- 
mediately after the Lord's commendation of Jehu for ex- 
ecuting it, that Jehu "took no heed to walk in the law of 
the Lord God of Israel with all his heart; for he departed 
not from the sins of Jereboam, which made Israel to 
sin." These sins of Jereboam consisted precisely in the 
country shrine worship for the support of which Ahab's 
seed was exterminated. 

The only reasonable explanation of the whole affair lies 
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in the fact, established by historical criticism, that the later 
prophets, who were fighting hard for the purification of 
the worship of Jehovah by the elimination of the country 
shrines and the ritual, wrote these records with the intention 
of making out a strong case for their reform. Their in- 
consistent brutality is chargeable to the chronicler's concep- 
tion of a tribal god with human passions; and we who have 
the many persecutions of the Christian Church behind us, 
who know what the prophets of more enlightened civiliza- 
tions have sanctioned in God's name, can only agree that 
God is not to be judged by the deeds of all who call him 
Lord. 

Those who still insist that the Old Testament records 
are without exception inspired revelations for the guidance 
of twentieth century morality can say absolutely nothing 
today against the arrogation by the former Kaiser of the 
approval and support of God. The Hebrew kings who 
believed themselves anointed of God, even as the Hohenzol- 
lern believed himself to be, claimed, as he claimed, the 
sanction of God for the breaking of treaties, the looting and 
burning of captured cities, the murder of non-combatants, 
the rape of women and children, and their transportation 
to work in the fields of their conquerors. 

Having been thus convinced by the evidence of one's 
eyes that this Jehovah of the Jews is not the God of love 
and justice one has been taught to revere, one is naturally 
curious to learn how the Hebrew conception of the deity 
was evolved. Old Testament scholars have traced it back 
through the Mosaic tradition to an ancient Semitic god. 
In the same chapter of Exodus which tells the familiar 
story of the bulrushes, the scribe writes that Moses, fleeing 
from Egypt, came to the land of Midian, which was in 
Asia, on the borders of the Red Sea. "And he sat down 
by a well. Now the priesf of Midian had seven daughters ; 
and they came and drew water, and filled the troughs 
to water their father's flock. And the shepherds came and 
drove them away; but Moses stood up and helped them, 
and watered their flock. And when they came to Jethro 
their father, he said, How is it that ye are come so soon 
today? And they said, An Egyptian delivered us out of the 
hand of the shepherds, and also drew water enough for us, 
and watered the flock. And he said unto his daughters, And 
where is he? why is it that ye have left the man? call him, 
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that he may eat bread. And Moses was content to dwell 
with the man; and he gave Moses Zipporah his daughter." 

Jethro served the altars of Yahweh, the god of the 
Midianite-Kenites; and Moses, tending the flocks of his 
father-in-law, naturally assisted him in his priestly duties. 
Like most Semitic Gods, Yahweh was a god of fertility, 
and his name probably meant "he who causes passionate 
love." 1 (The institution and practice of the rite of cir- 
cumcision, various provisions of the Levitical code, and the 
license of the country shrine worship, against which the 
prophets inveigh, prove that the conception of Jehovah as 
a sexual divinity persisted for many centuries.) Volcanic 
eruptions were interpreted as Yahweh's appearance upon 
his burning mountain. While Moses lived with Jethro he 
was so impressed by the power and majesty of Yahweh at 
the burning bush on the sacred mountain that he went into 
Egypt to preach release to his captive countrymen through 
trust in Yahweh. When that release was brought about, 
thanks were of course returned to Yahweh, and a covenant 
made with him. It is interesting to read that Jethro, who 
seems to have been a wise and delightful old gentleman, 
was officiating priest at the first sacrifice after the Hebrews 
arrived at Yahweh's sacred mountain, Horeb. 

Gradually, in the course of centuries of crude anthropo- 
morphism, out of a primitive conception of a god of fer- 
tility, worshipped with license, emerges Jehovah, God of 
Israel alone, jealous of other gods and their peoples, swayed 
by human passions, appeased by burnt offerings, God of bat- 
tles, God of revenge, God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
a tribal god with but tribal morality; developing with a 
developing civilization into the God and Father of all the 
world, the Prince of Peace, the God of Love, who sends 
his rain on the just and the unjust, who lives in the hearts 
of men, and is worshipped not by burnt offerings, but by 
the sacrifices of the spirit. 

The clue to this development, so much of it as took place 
before the Christian Era, lies in the now well-established 
theory that the Old Testament is the work of the reform 
prophets of the Babylonian Captivity and later. Accord- 
ing to this theory the Pentateuch was not written by Moses 
in the fifteenth century B. C, as was once supposed, but 
was a compilation made about 500 B. C. from oral tradi- 

1 See Dr. G. A. Barton's Religions of the World. 
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tion and records dating back to the ninth century. The 
historical books were composed between the eighth and the 
fourth centuries. Job belongs to the fifth or fourth century; 
the romances of Esther, Daniel, Ruth and Jonah were writ- 
ten after 500 B. C, as fiction : tales to point morals. The 
Psalms and Proverbs, ascribed to David and Solomon, 
heroes of olden days, were collections of the poetry and 
epigrammatic wisdom of many centuries, their final recen- 
sion made in the second century B. C. Ecclesiastes and 
the Song of Solomon also belong to this Maccabean Age. 
The most ancient books of the Old Testament are the writ- 
ings of Isaiah, Amos, Hosea and Micah, which date from 
the eighth century. 

I speak for many, I am sure, when I chronicle my sur- 
prise at finding that the prophets and their unnamed disci- 
ples wrote and compiled the Hebrew Scriptures in the eight 
hundred years directly preceding the Christian Era. 
For some fifteen or twenty years of my life I attended 
Sunday-School and church with punctilious regularity, 
with enthusiasm for things religious and with keen 
interest in things biblical. Out of that attendance 
and interest I got a fair acquaintance with popu- 
lar Bible stories, a smattering of theology, a trea- 
sure of beautiful phrases, sundry rules of moral con- 
duct, and a conviction that it is the spirit that quick- 
eneth. I do not belittle these rewards, but I justly 
complain that in all those years I got absolutely no infor- 
mation about the history and composition of this most won- 
derful book. Every non-clerical person of my acquaintance 
to whom I have spoken of my newly-acquired knowledge 
has proved to be as ignorant as I was. Brethren, these 
things ought not so to be. Those Hebrew prophets should 
not be without their due honour and blame in twentieth 
century Christendom. They were sealed to a double mis- 
sion: they were on fire to free the worship of Jehovah from 
idolatrous and sensual practices, and they were enthusiastic 
patriots, eager for the return of Israel from exile. It was 
as advocates of these two principles that they wrote and 
edited the history of their race and its religion. 

It makes one nervously self-conscious to offer a testi- 
monial to the value of the Old Testament. One remembers 
unhappily how, during the Tercentenary of the King James 
Version, a certain British headliner, tongue in cheek, set 
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the caption, "A. J. Balfour Endorses the Bible," over that 
statesman's Edinburgh speech. And yet there are but few 
readers in our generation who know of the treasures in the 
Old Testament. The orthodox, who read their Bible with 
reverence rather than interest, the indifferent, who do not 
read it at all, and the sceptics, who visit upon it the sins of 
the dogmatic theology they abhor, alike cut themselves off 
from a source of genuine enjoyment. A browser among 
books will travel many a long and weary mile before he will 
find elsewhere such rich and varied pasturage as that af- 
forded him by the Hebrew Scriptures. 

Anna Branson Hillyard. 



